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€6 HE unexpected and almost unheralded death of our 

beloved Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV,” writes 
ihe Most Rev. P. J. Hayes, Archbishop of New York, “not 
caly has plunged Christendom into profound grief, but 
a'so has called forth from the world at large sympathetic 

-pressions of his .exalted services to mankind.” The 
evief to which the Archbishop’ of New York refers is 
\eartfelt, the services he recalls will not easily be for- 
sotten. In death as in life the deceased Pontiff gave the 
world a great example. 

There is something ‘solemn and heart-stirring of its very 

:ture in the death of the Roman Pontiff. It is absolutely 
(ue to say that from the moment the news of his approach- 
ing end is flashed to the four quarters of the globe, the 
yes of the Catholic world turn to the Vatican. Not a 
single one of the millions over whom the dying Vicar of 
Christ ruled, but is deeply stirred. No matter how for- 
cetful they may have been of his warnings and of the 
commands of that Church whose destinies were in his 
hands, they pause for a moment. Childhood memories 
siir in their hearts. Lessons long forgotten again revive 
in their souls. The most material and worldly feel that 
« breath of the: eternal things sweeps across their entire 
being. 

The world too sees a strange phenomenon. Pope after 
Pope passes away. Yet the throne of the Vicar of Christ 
is never empty. For a moment only, the Pilot seems to 
slumber in the Bark of Peter. Or rather for a moment 
that strange bark, bark of destiny, ever doomed to battle 
with wind and storm, yet never to be overwhelmed by 
their fury, becomes a funeral barge, scarfed with 
mourning. For on its deck, the Captain is lying dead! 
Sorrow indeed is ours! Yet we must not too sadly mourn. 
Peacemaker in life, Benedict XV, the Vicar of Christ, the 
successor of Peter, the Fisherman of Galilee, the two hun- 
dredth and sixtieth in the unbroken line of the Pontiffs of 
Rome, showed before death’s quick and swift arrest, a 
dignity, a composure, a moral grandeur which stirs the 
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heart. On January 22, 1922, unterrified by death he 
went back to God. The keys of the Fisherman fell from 
his lifeless grasp. The ring of the Fisherman was taken 
from his hand and broken, until wrought anew, it adorns 
the finger of his successor. Like Rachel of old, the Catho- 
lic Church mourns her great son, because he is no more. 
Smitten with a sorrow which in its depth, tenderness and 
unselfishness, has no counterpart, three’ hundred million 
Catholics who bent in loving obedience before the crook 
of the White Shepherd of Rome, pray for the repose of 
the Pontiff’s soul and the quick advent of his well-earned 
reward at the hands of the King whose Vicar he was. And 
all those who, not of the fold of the dead Pontiff, love 
justice and liberty, and feel the beauty of a life spent for 
God and man, for the restoration of love, charity and 
peace, join the throng of mourners and render the homage 
of their admiration. Before that lifeless form all feel 
that a mighty prince is fallen in Israel this day, and that 
the Machabee who guarded the walls and ramparts of 
Juda, not with the sword and buckler of war, but with the 
nobler weapons of peace, is fallen in the fray. 


Tue ELEcTION 


When, amid the thunders of the battle of the Marne, 
September 3, 1914, Giacomo Della Chiesa, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, was elected Pope, and assumed the 
name of Benedict XV, the name was of happy augury. 
It came as a gleam of sunshine piercing for a moment the 
ever-thickening clouds of war. “Benedictus qué venit in 
nomine Domini!’ “Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” was the universal cry. The dead Pope had 
been providentially trained for the world-wide responsibil- 
ities thrust upon him. In Genoa the Proud, near which 
he was born in 1854, his family had long occupied a place 
of wealth and distinction. His predecessor, Giuseppe 
Sarto, was the son of a peasant. Giacomo Della Chiesa 
was the son of one of those patrician families of the Geno- 
eve republic to which that queen of the seas owed so much 
of her splendor and glory. But the peasant lad of Riese 
and the son of the Marchese Della Chiesa, once crowned 
with the tiara, remembered only that they were the Vicars 
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of Christ and the Shepherds of a wandering and wounded 
flock. In the family of the future Benedict XV, culture 
and refinement went hand in hand with religion. Tradi- 
tions of military and diplomatic service to country, and’ 
idelity to God were heirlooms. In his boyhood, in his 
study of jurisprudence at the University, after which he 
won a degree of Doctor of Laws, in the Capranica Semi- 
aary and especially at the College of Noble Ecclesiastical 
students at Rome, Giacomo Della Chiesa gave unmistak- 
able proofs of piety, of keen intellectual powers, of solid 
erasp of modern problems, of sound judgment and prac- 
tical executive ability, of extraordinary capacity for work. 
These qualities steadily increased with increasing respon- 
sibilities and honors. These came early and in quick suc- 
cession. A priest in 1878, he was soon after appointed sec- 
retary to Archbishop Rampolla, then Nuncio at Madrid. 
His services to his chief then, and later on, when the Arch- 
bishop was made Cardinal by Loe XIII, won for him the 
post of Under Secretary of State. Made a domestic 
orelate in 1900 by Leo XIII, Consultor of the Holy Office 
« year after, appointed Archbishop of Bologna in 1907 by 
Pius X, he was created Cardinal, May 25, 1914 by the 
same Pontiff. Three months after, heir of the Leos, the 
Innocents, and Urbans of the past, Benedict XV sat on 
the Chair of Peter as the two hundred and sixtieth Pope. 


THE GREAT WAR 


Since that day, seven years and four months have 
passed. Four years of war and bloodshed, of material, 
moral and physical ruin were followed by an aftermath of 
hatred, of national jealousies, individual lawlessness, of 
‘amine and poverty, of economic stress so widespread as 
to involve entire nations, of moral degradation so deep- 
seated as to threaten the very fabric of civilization. Yet 
we have no reason now to rgret the welcome with which 
we received the news that Benedict the Peacemaker was 
the successor of Pius, the Restorer of all things in Christ. 
Blessed in his coming, Benedict in name as in augury, the 
successor of Pius descended into his tomb with the blessings 
of his children and the thanks of a grateful world echoing 
in his ears. For he did not fail in the splendid promise. 
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He realized the world’s hopes and longings. In some form 
or other, not always marked in blood, but always with dis- 
aster and tears, war drove its furrow over ruined and 
widely-separated fields. Scarcely a nation but might ex- 
claim like the poet speaking of the fratricidal wars of 
Rome: “Quae caret ora cruore nostro?” “What shore 
lacks the tribute of our blood?” The war was not two 
months old when Benedict came to the throne. Its hor- 
rors, even with its bloody prologue but half-spoken, and 
long before the climax of its ghastly tragedy, had broken 
the heart of Pius X. 

At a glance, Benedict summed up the situation. With 
the vision of a statesman, the heart of a Father-and the 
apostolic zeal of a Pope, he plumbed the depth of the abyss 
and strove to drag from its brink the multitudes speeding 
towards the chasm. From battlefield and hospital, from 
deserted homes, from weeping mothers and wives, from 
orphaned children, from nations still untouched by the 
hand of war, but moving by some relentless fate towards 
its blood-stained harvest fields, a universal cry reached 
him. It was an agonizing cry for peace. It pointed out 
his destiny. Pius X had been the restorer of all things in 
Christ. Benedict would be the Prince and the Pope of 
Peace. 

In his first Enclyclical Letter, issued November 1, 1914, 
the newly elected Pope outlined his program. Watchman 
of the Vatican, he saw the world’s agony and painted it in 
masterful colors. Mighty nations were mustered on the 
battlefield, he said. There was no limit, he continued, to 
the ruin and the slaughter. Every day he saw that the 
earth was drenched with blood and covered with the 
wounded and the dead. And who, he eloquently asked, 
would take all these armed men fighting against each other 
to be brothers, sons of the same Father who is in heaven? 
He saw commerce neglected, the rich reduced to poverty, 
the poot in squalor, the heart of humanity bowed down 
with grief. But like the Roman consul, who chided the 
Vestals for their unavailing tears over the burning shrine 
which they did nothing to save, Benedict knew it was no 
time for useless wailing. It was a time for prayer and 
work. Nobly he planned a program of peace under the 
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euidance of the Heart of the Merciful Christ and the pro- 


tection of Our Lady, Queen of Peace. He immediately 
began his work of peace. 


oe 


THE PROGRAM 


Out of the wreck of war, and the fury of its encrim- 
soned waves, the Rock of the Vatican rises unscathed. 
No breach has been made in its time-defying ramparts. 
Not proudly or boastfully, but with the majestic calm of 
things that are divine, it views the wreckage at its base. 
The thrones of Hohenzollern, Romanoff and Hapsburg 
have been wrecked in the flood. Kaiser and king are in 
exile. Old Europe suffered from such a volcanic up- 
heaval that its frontiers must be surveyed anew. In the 
Old World, the only power that rises from the conflict 
without loss of authority or prestige, is the Papacy. And 
it rose to this moral headship of the world through the 
apostolic zeal, the priestly charity, the statesmanlike and 
magnanimous program of peace, charity and love, laid 
lown as his only rule by the Pontiff who now slumbers in 
‘eath in Rome the Eternal, which once more through him 
became the Queen and the Mistress of the world. 

In Rome, Benedict was king and from Rome he ruled. 
Thanks to his wise, large and conciliating diplomacy, he 
»eheld newcomers, erring children, enemies long separated 
from him, doing him homage. In Contantinople, the Turk 
uilds his monument in gratitude for his princely gener- 

ity to the wounded soldiers.of Islam. England, es- 
‘ranged for so many years, sends her envoys to the 
uccessor of the Pontiffs who fought Henry and Elizabeth. 
\ President of the United States salutes him in the Vati- 
can. In his beloved Italy, he witnesssed a spirit of con- 
ciliation in rulers and government, stronger organization 
and initiative among Catholics. France, the ever loved, if 
it times erring daughter, bids her ambassador do him rev- 
erence. The ambassador of the Isle of Saints would have 
heen clasped to his arms with all a father’s pride and love. 
‘he moral power of the Papacy, thanks to Benedict, was 
seldom higher. It penetrates to distant lands where it 
was but feebly felt before. The legates and the nuncios 
of Benedict are in Jugoslavia, in Czechoslovakia, in Latvia, 
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in Lithuania and the Ukraine, in Poland, for whose 
restoration he so nobly fought. They reach, like the pro- 
consuls of old Rome, to the ends of the world. 

But splendid as are these triumphs of diplomacy in its 
noblest form, Pope Benedict has a nobler title to fame. 
Pope of Peace, he followed in all things the Gospel of 
the Prince of Peace. In his private life no passion, no 
petty ambition, no narrow nationalism, no self-seeking 
marred the finely adjusted equilibrium of his princely soul. 
In the Church, he worked for souls and for God. The 
codification of Canon Law, begun by Pius X, through him 
was brought to its successful conclusion. He gave a new 
impetus to the study of the Sacred Scriptures. By him the 
seal of approval was set upon the work of the Tertiaries 
of St. Dominic and St. Francis Assisi. The Catholic 
press was encouraged and fostered. From him Dante on 
the occasion of his sixth centenary received an eulogium, 
which in weight and dignity has not been surpassed. He 
stirred new devotion in Ireland to the See of Peter by the 
Beatification of Oliver Plunkett, and deeply touched the 
heart of France by the canonization of Jeanne d’Arc. 


INNER LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


Leo XIII was.the great intellectual giant of the Papacy 
in modern times. Pius X was the reorganizer of the inner 
spiritual life of the Church. If Benedict was the Peace- 
maker, his influence over the spiritual destinies and func- 
tions of the Church has also been far-reaching. To extend 
the reign of Christ was his constant dream. Up to the 
year 1920, he had erected twenty-three vicariates apos- 
tolic, twenty bishoprics and seven archdioceses. Through 
him, and through his realization that devotion to the 
Saints increases devotion in the heart of the people, many 
new Beati and Saints were enrolled on the great mus- 
ter of God’s Elect. He beatified the friend of the poor, 
Joseph Benedict Cottolengo, and the gentle Carmelite nun, 
Anne of St. Bartholomew, in 1917, when the great war 
was at its height. Blessed Louise de Marillac, foundress 
of the Sisters of Charity, and the Irish martyr and pa- 
triot, Oliver Plunkett were added to the list in 1920. Be-' 
side them, in the full splendor of the same honors, he 
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placed that same year the gallant black martyr boys of 
Uganda, thus showing that no class or race has a monop- 
oly of sainthood in the Catholic Church. In that same year 
close to the Uganda martyrs, he placed the heroic French 
Sisters of Charity of Arras, and their equally dauntless 
Sisters, the Ursulines of Valenciennes, all victims of the 
persecution of the Terror in revolutionary France. That 
same year the young Passionist Gabriel dell’Addolorata, 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, the Lily of Paray and the 
chosen daughter of the Sacred Heart, were solemnly 
canonized. With them the Warrior Maid of France, 
Jeanne d’Arc, the Virgin of Domremy and the Martyr of 
Rouen were enaureoled with the same triumphal crown. 
(ast year he proclaimed the heroicity of the virtues of 
Marcellin Champagnat, the Founder of the Little Brothers _ 
of Mary, and of the Rose and Lily of Carmel, the Little 
Flower, Soeur Thérése of the Child Jesus. That same 
year he introduced the cause of the beatification of John 
N. Neumann, third Bishop of Philadelphia. 

3y him the beloved dead were tenderly remembered. In 
nis Motu Proprio of November 4, 1914, while the battle- 
fields of Europe were strewn with corpses and countless 
homes were wailing the loss of their loved ones, he granted 
to all priests by the constitution “Jncruentum Altaris Sacri- 
‘cium,” the privilege of saying three Masses on All Souls’ 
ay for the Faithful departed. The Oriental churches 
were not forgotten. Yearning for their return to the cen- 
‘er of unity, he carried into effect one of the noblest designs 
formed in the heart and mind of Leo XIII and Pius X. 
or that purpose he instituted in 1917 a new Roman Con- 
cregation, to deal with the question of those churches. 
for America, he professed sincere admiration. Gra- 
ciously yielding to the request of Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
then president of the Belgian Relief Committee, the Pope 
contributed $2,000 for the suffering Belgian children, and 
ina letter addressed to Cardinal Gibbons, whom he rever- 
enced and loved, and over whose death he mourned, he 
urged the Catholics of the United States to come to their 
relief. For the Knights of Columbus on their memorable 
visit to the Vatican, he departed from the rigid etiquette 
of the Papal court and received them with a democratic 
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dignity and a fatherly kindness which won all hearts. 
America he loved for her princely-hearted charity and her 
ideals of justice and liberty. 

In all things he strove to bring back the world to the 
ideal of the Gospel and the teaching of Christ. More states- 
manlike words and warnings have not been uttered by 
modern leaders than those in which he analyzed the causes 
of the world’s present failure and unrest. With uner- 
ring finger he pointed to the contempt of authority now pre- 
vailing, the insensate love of pleasure and wealth, the gen- 
eral aversion to work, the hatred of class against class, 
the total disregard of the law of God and of the restraints 
of Christian and civilized life. The thunders of war, the 
clamors of hate and discord may have for a moment 
drowned the voice of the Pontiff. The time will come 
when the world will deeply regret that it was not heeded. 


Work For PEACE 


His work for peace and charity during the World War 
will win him a place among the greatest of the Roman 
Pontiffs. By some of his own children his noble inten- 
tions and his deeds themselves were misrepresented and 
misunderstood. He was accused of duplicity, of selfish 
aims, even of treachery. He ignored the insult and like 
his Master, transiit benefaciendo, he-passed doing good. 
To the Vatican came the cry of distress of thousands.. No 
appeal was unheeded. He took steps for the liberation 
and exchange of military and civilian prisoners. To his 
suffering countrymen in Italy, to Poland, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Montenegro, Russia, Armenia, Ireland and France he 
sent food, relief of every kind. His relief work was car- 
ried on with an efficiency that astonished experts. But it 
was informed with the very soul of love and charity. The 
little children of Belgium, men not of his flock in Serbia. 
Montenegro and Turkey felt that he was their father. The 
wounded sheep, wherever found, were gently tended and 
watched over by the White Shepherd of Rome. He saw 
the world’s moral and physical plagues. Like the good 
Samaritan, he strove to bind the bleeding wounds. Prince 
of Peace, he protested against injustice wherever found, 
by whomsoever practised. In the midst of the most tragic 
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of all wars he wrote in letters of gold the epic of charity. 

He wrote also the Magna Charta and the constitution of 
the new era. First of all the statesmen of the world, on 
August 1, 1917, he laid down a solid and workable basis 
for a lasting and just peace. First and officially he uttered 
the word “disarmament.” He is the real originator of 
the idea which has gathered the statesmen of the world in 
Washington. Six months after the Pope’s appeal of Au- 
gust 1, 1917, President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
insisted substantially on the points there set forth. In that 
same document, Benedict urged the principle of arbitra- 
tion, of the liberty of the seas, reciprocal restitution oi ter- 
ritories occupied, consideration of the just national aspira- 
tions of peoples. He wanted a peace not founded on 
force, but one that would restore to the shattered world 
the reign of the charity of Christ and of Christian civiliza- 
tion. All now realize that the world would be a happier 
one, if that noble program had been followed. 

The French artist, Chartrand, asked Leo XIII how he 
wished to be painted. The old lion of the Papacy an- 
wered in his incisive way: “Like a Pope.” ‘Thus too. 
must Benedict XV be represented, as Pope, not like 
Leo, the Pope of the workingman with the charter of 
the laborer’s rights in his hands, or pointing to his epoch- 
making Encyclical on Christian democracy, but holding 
aloft the words of the Beatitude pronounced by the lips of 
Christ, his Master; “Blessed are the peace-makers. for 
they shall be called the children of God.” That was Bene- ° 
dict’s program. These words will form his simple but 
stately epitaph, one worthy of a statesman, a Pontiff and a 
king. 

No man can have a-nobler panegyric than the tears and 
the gratitude of the sorrowing and the outcast. There 
was a stately gathering in Rome as Pope Benedict XV 
was borne to his last resting place. Princes of the Church, 
statesmen, men of power and learning led the mourning 
croup. Invisible, yet present, with. them mingled the spir- 
its of the thousands helped, consoled, saved from degrada- 
tion and death by the charity and love of the Pontiff of 
peace. And while the world was mourning over its loss, 
amid their sorrow we heard them cry: “Benedictus qui 
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venit in nomine Domini!’ Blessed was his coming in the 
world’s tragedy! May the King of Peace, whose: work 
of gentleness and love he strove to continue in a suffering 
world, soon place upon his brow an unfading crown! 





A Sixteenth Century Conclave 


In the Month for September, 1903, Father H. Thurston, 
S.J., wrote an article entitled “Conclaves Past and Pres- 
ent.” The article contains a description published in 
English in 1585 of the Conclave which elected Pope Sixtus 
V. The original account seems to have been, written by 
a well-informed Italian. The English version was made 
by the famous John Florio, the translator of Montaigne. 
the author of the “Dictionary,” and probably the friend 
of Shakespeare, as he was of Ben Jonson, Bacon and 
many of the wits of the Elizabethan age. After describ- 
ing the Novendiali or Nine Days’ obsequies for the de- 
ceased Pope, Gregory XIII, Florio turns to the subject of 
the Conclave. The following excerpt will show the sim- 
ilarity and the difference existing between a Conclave in 
the year 1585 and 1922. Florio writes as follows: 

These (Novendiali) being ended, the following morn- 
ing the Mass of the Holy Ghost is sung by the Cardinal 
Dean, after that is sang Veni Creator Spiritus, and so 
singing, with the pensioners and other officers and singing- 
men, with the rest:of the cardinals going before, they all 
go towards the Conclave. But before I begin to speak of 
the Conclave, I will tell you how that cardinal that is Lord 
Chamberlain hath the chiefest place and authority above 
all other cardinals, so long as Sede Vacante lasteth. In 
which time he causeth money to be coined in his own name 
and with his own arms upon it, and all things be executed 
in his name, and he commandeth all constables to keep 
good watch and ward in every street in the city for to avoid 
all inconveniences which commonly happen in such times 
who arm themselves, and have authority to arm as many 
men as they think good in every street and ward. 

By these means the city is defended, and guarded from 
all motives (i.e., disturbances) that may chance. Besides 
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these, the Conservours, Senatours, or Sheriffs of the city 
do presently arm 2,000 Italian soldiers, for to guard and 
keep the Conclave, which is a place in the Pope’s palace 
appointed for all cardinals being in Rome at the Pope’s 
death, to assemble themselves therein, with all those that 
come while the funeral lasts, being open so- long, for 
nany that are abroad come flocking thither so soon as the 
Pope’s death is known. It is called Conclave, for that it 
'; shut with one key, and until such time as they have 
agreed about the Pope’s election, they be so fast that 
hey cannot by any means come out. Many years since 
‘ was wont to be but one hall, divided into so many little 
hambers wjth hangings of tapestry as there were car- 
dinals, but considering that for want of room and air, 
siany died before the election, there are now two great 
--oms divided into more than three-score little chambers, 
cach one of them being more than sixteen feet square, 
every one of them having a little cabinet or closet joined 
nto it for the cardinals’ serving men to be in. Before 
‘1c chambers there is a long gallery for the cardinals to 
walk in. No cardinal can bring in more than three men, 
(hat is to say, a secretary, a gentleman, and a chamberlain. 
ho so long as the election lasteth, cannot by any means 
come out. All which chambers are dressed as it follow- 
eth. Those which pertain to cardinals created by the last 
Pope, are hanged with purple, with all furnitures pertain- 
ine to it of the same, as bedsteads, valences, curtains, cov- 
eriets, pillows, cushions with silk fringe of that colour. 
There is in every chamber a little table with a purple 
carpet to it, a little wooden lantern, a little ladder to hang 
up the hangings, one high stool and one low, which they 
carry to the scrutiny chamber, a dust basket, a chest with 
lock and key, and such other necessaries in a chamber, ° 
everything covered with purple, with the cardinal’s arms 
upon them to whom they pertain. All other cardinals 
have their chambers and other implements hanged and 
covered with green. 

The order how they are served in the Conclave so long 
as the election lasteth is this. Before the gate of the Con- 
clave there is a fair room where all the Archbishops and 
Bishops that are then in Rome, do stand waiting at. the 
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door day and night, or as they are chosen by lot, four of 
them always ready to help and do such necessary business 
as the place and time requireth, who occasion soever hap- 
pen, changing every two hours, their chambers being near 
the said place. About the gallery of the palace going to- 
ward the new gate are the Roman barons and lords attend- 
ing with their guards, one of Italians, the other of Swiss, 
who are to wait on the cardinals going into the Conclave, 
or that by reason of infirmity come out, together with the 
dead Pope’s light horsemen, and grooms of his stable, who 
accompany them home to their lodgings. The order how 
the Gentlemen or Sewers do serve the cardinals their lords 
is this. At the gate where, as I said before, four bishops 
do stand, are two gentlemen who are to call the cardinals, 
ur Sewers, as they are orderly set down in writing in a 
scroll of paper which every night is fastened upon the 
gate, wherein are the names of all the cardinals written 
as they are drawn by lots, so that a man may see who shall 
first or last be served. 

Every night that scroll is newly written. Indeed, if any 
of them are sick they are first served. Every night there 
are four of the said bills of names made against the day 
following ; one of which is kept within the Conclave, an- 
other is fastened to the gate where the Senators or Sheriffs 
sit, as I said before, the other two are kept by the two 
foresaid gentlemen, one of which standeth by the dresser, 
at that door at which the gentlemen Sewers go in with 
meat in order as they are called, each one having two 
great baskets or flaskets of divers stuffs, fashions, and 
colours, the one for kitchen viands, the other for other 
sorts of after service, these carried between two men with 
coulstaves. And this is the manner of their service. First 
every Sewer hath very orderly his dishes placed in the 
foresaid two baskets, who were first made ready by other 
officers, as by the cook, paster, butler, spicer, comfiter, 
_fruiterer and such other that belong to keeping or dressing 
of meats. Before the said meats goeth that cardinal’s 
gentleman usher that is first served and then two grooms 
of the stable, with two staves in their hands painted of the 
cornuta’s colour, for so that flasket is called wherein the 
kitchen meats are carried. After them followeth the 
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‘entleman Steward, with four or five gentlemen more, 
arring fair glasses in their hands full of divers sorts of 
wines, and very clear water, the butler going in the midst 
of them with a little glass of wine in his hand. The said 
lasses are all covered with orange blooms and other sweet 
‘jowers, with papers on them showing the quality or sort 
{ the wine; then follow two grooms of the stable that 
carry the flasket, wherein all others sorts of after meats, 
comfits, and fruits are, then followeth the Cupboard Keep- 
‘, with two other grooms that carry the cornuta. All 
he gentlemen pertaining to the cardinal attending on them, 
»us going all in order towards the Conclave dresser, 
‘ey meet first at the first door the Conservours, Senatours, 
.¢ Sheriffs’ guard, then coming to the stairs foot, they 
‘veet the other guard of Italians and Swiss. And so 
assing along the gallery they come into a several room 
here are two little doors, one to go in to serve, the other 
‘9 come out after they have served. 

At the entry of that room is also a guard of Italians 
aid Swiss, which open and shut the doors: where stand 
‘e two Cursors, or gentlemen, with bills of names in 
(heir hands, who in order call for the Sewer that must 
come in first. At the upper end of the said room stand- 
<th a table fifteen feet long; the Sewer being come to 
ibat table, he taketh a very fine and white napkin from 
‘he Cupboard Keeper, and layeth it on the table, and 
another he layeth before the aforesaid four Bishops, with 
two knives and two forks, which they take up. The Sewer 
aving* set all the dishes upon the table, they uncover 
them and taste of them all. There can be no pies or pas- 
ties pass whole, nor any kind of poultry or fowl, for they 
are all cut, carved, and opened, before the said Bishops. 
There can be no wine nor water be carried in, in any other 
vessel than clear glasses, nor any table cloth, towel, or 
napkin, that is not first unfolded, opened and very well 
considered. All vessels both out of which they eat and 
drink, of glass or porcelain that once go in, come no more 
out, for they are the Master of Ceremonies, his fees. The 
meat that is left divided among the servants of officers 
of the Conclave, as barbers, masons, carpenters, pothe- 
caries, sweepers, and such like. So soon as every Sewer 
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or steward hath served, he enquireth whether his lord will 
have any other meat against the next time or not, then 
taking congé, he goeth out of the one door, whilst others 
come in at the other. And in this order are all cardinals 
served morning and night, as long as the election lasteth, 
And all that while the castle or palace is well guarded, 
for at the first trench besides the soldiers that are in Belve- 
dere, and those which guard the market-place, which are 
a great number, there are five and twenty Swiss waiting 
day and night, there is a great chain of iron to cross the 
way, and a little house of boards to shield them from the 
rain. Above the said trench on the left side going into the 
palace are eight pieces of great artillery, guarded by a band 
of Swiss, and two other guards that always are attendant 
there. Not far from the said artillery over against the 
great gate, which is also guarded by fifty Switzers, there 
are three pieces of artillery more, even in the entry of 
the palace, which also is guarded by three bands of Swit- 
zers, and for the succor of the said gate in any need, there 
is at the left hand a place or house covered with boards, in 
which is continually a band of Italian soldiers, with a going 
out on both sides. On the right hand going into the court 
toward Borgia’s tower, under the gate, which is locked 
with an iron chain, is continually another band of Italians, 
and on the left hand thereof is an altar that may be re 
moved where one list, covered with very rich tapestry and 
other ornaments, where every morning all the election 
while, the Mass of the Holy Ghost is celebrated and sung 
by the singing men of the chapel. All that while that the 
Mass is celebrating the gates stand open but well guarded, 
for then all priests of what order soever, and monks with 
the orflins (orphans) going before very orderly, do go 
procession-like through all courts and places beneath the 
watches, and guards stand ready armed, as if they were 
ready to fight or expect an enemy. The priest that sayeth 
the Mass between two deacons with his face towards the 
Conclave, singeth as loud as he can the psalm Veni Creator 
Mundi (Sic), and the Litanies with other prayers, the 
whole choir answering him. This done, the Canons of St. 
Peter and other prelates, with the wonted music, go on. 
The procession being ended, at the sound of a little bell 
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all men depart, for that is a sign that the scrutiny of that 


n mora is done, and that there is no Pope chosen, then all 


he soldiers do unarm themselves. 


These orders and cere- 


i modi are used every day from that time that the cardinals 
into the Conclave until a Pope is chosen. 





The Roll of the Roman Pontiffs 


The following is a list of the Popes beginning with St. 
-ter in the year 41 A. D., as recorded in “The Catholic 
‘neyclopedia” : 


1) St. 
2) St. 
3) St. 

? 


(?) 
4) St. 


Peter, d. 67 (?) 
Linus, 67-79 (?) 
Anacletus I, 79-90 


Clement I, 90-99 (?) 


5) St. Evaristus, 99-107 (?) 


6) St. 
° 


(?) 
(7) & 
8) St. 
(?) 


Alexander I, 107-16 


Sixtus I, 116-25 (?) 
Telesphorus, 125-36 


t. Hyginus, 136-40 (?) 
. Pius, 140-54 (?) 
. Anicetus, 154-65 (?) 


. Soter, 


165-74 


. Eleutherius, 174-89 

. Victor, 189-98 

. Zephyrinus, 198-217 

. Callistus I, 217-22 

. Urban I, 222-30 

. Pontian, 230-35 

. Anterus, 235-36 

. Fabian, 236-50 

. Cornelius, 251-53 
Novatianus, 251-58 (?) 


St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 


St. 
(27) St. 
(28) St. 


(29) St. 


(30) St. 
(31) St. 
(32) St. 


Lucius I, 253-54 
Stephen I, 254-57 
Sixtus, II, 257-58 
Dionysius, 259-68 
St. Felix I, 269-74 
Eutychian, 275-83 
Caius, 283-96 
Marcellinus, 296-304 
Marcellus I, 308-09 
Eusebius, 309-(310) 
Melchiades (Mel- 


trades) 311-14 


(33) St. 
(34) St. 
(35) St. 
(36) St. 


Sylvester I, 314-35 
Marcus, 336 

Julius I, 337-52 
Liberius, 352-66 


(Felix II, 355-65) 
(37) Damascus I, 366 84 


(38) St 


. Siricius, 384-98 
(39) St. 
(40) St. 
. Zosimus, 417-18 

. Boniface I, 418-22 


Anastasius I, 398-401 
Innocent I, 402-17 


. Celestine I, 422-32 


. Sixtus III, 432-40 
. Leo I, 440-61 


. Hilarius, 461-68 


. Simplicius, 


468-83 


. Felix II, (IIT), 483- 
92 


. Gelasius I, 492-96 
. Anastasius II, 496-98 
. Symmachus, 498-514 


. Hormisdas, 514-23 


. John I, 523-26 
. Felix IIIT (IV), 526- 


30 
Boniface II, 530-32 
John II, 533-35 


St. 


Agapetus I, 535-36 


(58) St. Silverius, 536-38 (?) 


(59) 


Vigilius, 538 (?)-55 


Pelagius I, 556-61 
John III, 561-74 

Benedict I, 575-79 
Pelagius II, 579-90 


St. 


Gregory I, 590-604 


Sabinianus, 604-06 
Boniface III, 607 
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(67) St. Boniface IV, 608-15 
(68) St. Deusdedit, 615-18 
(69) Boniface V, 619-25 
(70) Honorius I, 625-38 
(71) Severinus, 

(72) John IV, 640-2 

(73) Theodore I, 642-49 
(74) St. Martin I, 649-55 
(75) St. Eugene I, 654-57 
(76) St. Vitalian, 657-72 
(77) Adeodatus, 672-76 

(78) Donus, 676-78 

(79) St. Agatho, 678-81 
* (80) St. Leo II, 682-83 

(81) St. Benedict II, 684-85 
(82) John V, 685-86 

(83) Conon, 686-87 

(84) St. Sergius I, 687-701 
(85) John VI, 701-05 

(86) John VII, 705-07 

(87) Sisinnius, 708 

(88) Constantine, 708-15 
(89) St. Gregory II, 715-31 
(90) St. Gregory III, 731-41 
(91) St. Zacharias, 741-52 

(Stephen (II), 752) 
(92) Stephen II (III), 752-57 
(93) St. Paul I, 757-67 
(Constantine, 767-68) 


(94) Stephen III (IV), 768-72 


(95) Adrian I, 772-95 

(96) St. Leo III, 795-816 

(97) Stephen IV (V). 816-17 

98) St. Paschal I, 817-24 

(99) Eugene II, 824-27 

(100) Valentine, 827 

(101) Gregory IV, 827-44 

(102) Sergius II, 844-47 

(103) St. Leo IV, 847-55 

(104) Benedict III, 855-58 
(Anastasius 855) 

(105) St. Nicholas I, 858-67 

(106) Adrian II, 867-72 

(107) John VIII, 872-82 

(108) Marinus I (Martin II), 
882-84 — 


(109) Adrian III, 884-85 
(110) Stephen V (VI), 885-91 
(111) Formosus, 891-96 
(112) Boniface VI, 896 


(113) eee VI (VII), 896- 


(114) Romanus, 897. 
(115) Theodore II, 897 
(116) John IX, 898-900 
(117) Benedict IV, 900-03 
(118) Leo V, 903 
(119) Christopher, 903-04 
(120) Sergius ITI, 904-11 
(121) Anastasius III, 911-13 
(122) Lando, 913-14 
(123) John X, 914-28 
(124) Leo VI, 928 
(125) Stephen’ VII 
928-31 


(126) John XI, 931-36 

(127) Leo VII, 936-39 

(128) Stephen VIII (IX), 999 
2 


(129) Marinus II (Martin 
IIT), 942-46 


(130) Agapetus II, 946-55 
(131) John XIT, 955-64 
(132) Leo VIII, 963-65 
(133) Benedict V, 964 
(134) John XIII, 965-72 
(135) Benedict VI, 973-74 
(Boniface VII, 974) 
(136) Benedict VII, 974-83 
(137) John XIV, 983-84 
(138) Boniface VII, 984 85 
(139) John XV, 985-96 
(140) Gregory V, 996-99 
(Johri XVI, 997-98) 
(141) Silvester II, 999-1003 
(142) John XVII, 1003 
(143) John XVIII, 1003-09 
(144) Sergius IV, 1009-12 
(145) Benedict VIII, 1012-24 
(146) John XTX, 1024-32 
(147) Benedict IX, (a) 1032-45) 
(Silvester III, 1045) 
(148) Gregory VI, 1045-46 
(149) Clement II, 1046-47 
Benedict IX (b), 1047-4 
(150) Damascus II, 1048 
(151) St. Leo IX, 1049-54 
(152) Victor II, 1055-57 
(153) Stephen IX (X), 1057-58 
(154) Benedict X, 1058-59 
(155) Nicholas II, 1059-61 


(VIII), 
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156) Alexander II, 961-73 

Honorius II, 1061-94 
57) St. Gregory VII, 1073-85 

(Clement IIT, 1084-1100) 

(158) Victor ITI, 1087 

i59) Urban II, 1088-99 

160) Paschal II, 1099-1118 
(Silvester IV, 1105-11) 

iol) Gelasius II, 1118-19 
(Gregory VIII, 1118-21) 

62) Callistus IT, 1119-24 

103) Honorius II, 1124-30 
(Celestine IT, 1124) 

104) Innocent II, 1130-43 
(Anacletus IT, 1130-38) 
(Victor IV, 1138) 

\) Celestine II, 1143-44 
166) Lucius IT, 1144-(cons)45 
167) Eugene III, 1145-53 

Anastasius IV, 1153- 
(cons) 54 
Adrian IV, 1154-59 
Alexander III, 1159-81 
(Victor IV, 1159-64) 
(Paschal ITI, 1164-68) 
(Callistus III, 1168-78) 
(Innocent III, 1179-80) 
Lucius III, 1181-85 
(17?) Urban ITI, 1185-87 
(173) Gregory VIII, 1187 
(174) Clement III, 1187-91 
(175) Celestine III, 1191-98 
(176) Innocent III, 1198-1216 
(177) Honorius III, 1216-27 
(178) Gregory IX, 1227-41 

(179) Celestine IV, 1241 

(189) Innocent IV, 1243-54 

(181) Alexander IV, 1254-61 

(182) Urban ITI, 1261-64 

(183) Clement IV, 1265-68 

(184) St. Gregory X, 1271-76 

85) Innocent V, 1276 

Adrian V, 1276 

John XXI, 1276-77 

Nicholas III, 1277-80 

Martin IV, 1281-85 

Honorius IV, 1285-87 

Nicholas IV, 1288-92 
(192) St. Celestine V, 1294 
(193) Boniface VIIT, 1294-1303 
(194) Benedict XI, 1303-04 


(195) Clement V, 1305-14 
(196) John XXII, 1316-34 
(Nicholas V, 1328-30) 
(197) Benedict XII, 1334-42 
(198) Clement VI, 1342-52 
(199) Innocent VI, 1352-62 
(200) Urban V, 1362-70 
(201) Gregory XI, 1370-78 
(202) Urban VI, 1378-89 
(Clement VII, 1378-94) 
(203) Boniface IX, 1389-1404 
(Benedict XII, 1394- 
1424) 
(204) Innocent VII, 1404-06 
(205) Gregory XII, 1406-1409 
(206) Alexander V, 1409-10 
(207) John XXIII, 1410-15 
(208) Martin V, 1417-31 
(Clement VIII, 1424-29) 
(Benedict XIV, 1424) 
(209) Eugene IV, 1431-47 
(Felix V, 1439-49) 
(210) Nicholas V, 1447-55 
(211) Callistus III, 1455 58 
(212) Pius II, 1458-64 
(213) Paul II, 1464-71 
(214) Sixtus IV, 1471-84 
(213) Innocent VIII, 1484-92 
16) Alexander VI, 1492-1503 
Pius ITI, 1503 
Julius Il, 1503-13 
Leo X, 1513-21 
Adrian VI, 1522-23 
Clement VII, 1523-34 
Paul III, 1534-49 
Julius III, 1550-55 
- Marcellus II, 1555 
Paul IV, 1555-59 
Pius IV, 1559-65 
St. Pius V, 1566-72 
Gregory XIII, 1572-85 | 
Sixtus V, 1585-90 
Urban VII, 1590 
Gregory XIV, 1590-91 
Innocent IX, 1591 
Clement VIII, 1592-1605 
Leo XI, 1605 
Paul V, 1605-21 
Gregory XV, 1621-23 
Urban VIII, 1623-44 
Innocent X, 1644-55 
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(239) Alexander VII, 1655-67 (250) Clement XIII, 1758-1769 
(240) Clement IX, 1667-69 (251) Clement XIV, 1769-74 
(241) Clement X, 1670-76 (252) Pius VI, 1775-99 

(242) Innocent X1, 1676-89 (253) Pius VII, 1800-23 
(243) Alexander VIII, 1689-91 (254) Leo XII,. 1823-29 

(244) Innocent XII, 1691-1700 - (255) Pius VIII, 1829-30 
(245) Clement XI, 1700-21 (256) Gregory XVI, 1831-46 
(246) Innocent XIII, 1721-24 (257) Pius IX, 1846-78 

(247) Benedict XIII, 1724-30 (258) Leo XIII, 1878-1903 
(248) Clement XII, 1730-40 (259) Pius X, 1903-14 

(249) Benedict XIV, 1740-58 (260) Benedict XV, 1914-1922 


Of the first thirty Popes, twenty-nine were martyrs; 
St. Dionysius, the twenty-fifth Pope, escaped this fate. 
The total number of martyred Popes is thirty-three; we 
venerate eighty-two Popes as Saints. 


One hundred and four Popes were Romans; 103 were. 


natives of others parts of Italy; 15 were Frenchmen; 9 
were Greeks; 7 were Germans; 5 were Asiatics; 3 were 
Africans 3 were Spaniards; 2 were Dalmatians, while 
Palestine, Thrace, Holland, Portugal and England have 
each furnished one occupant of the Papal Chair. 

Nine Pontiffs reigned less than one month, 30 less than 
one year, 11 more than 20 years, 6 have reigned over 23 
years ; the longest reign except that of St. Peter, who was 
in Antioch 7 years and in Rome 25 years, 2 months and 
7 days, was the reign of Piux IX, who was Pope 31 years, 
7 months and 21 days. The next longest, but one, again 
excepting that of St. Peter, was his successor’s Leo XIII, 
who was Pope 25 years and 5 months. The combined 
successive reigns of these two Popes are the longest in 
history covering a period of 57 years and five months. 

Including the late Pontiff, Benedict XV, there have been 
only nine Popes since the foundation of the American 
Republic. Benedict XV was the two hundredth and six- 
tieth Pope. 
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The Counsels of Perfection 


1° HE Catholic Church, by means of the Counsels of Per- 

fection, sets up a definite ideal of perfection towards 
which humanity is to strive. The official Church never 
failed to distinguish between these ideals, which, although 
‘hey were to be the inspiration of all Christians, were 
to be actually attained by the few, and the laws of. 
conduct, or precepts, which were to be observed by 
all. Her view is that poverty, chastity and obedience 
in their highest form of complete self-abnegation are 
not to be imposed as obligations on all the Faithful. 
The Counsels are for the chosen few, and are a matter 
of individual calling, or vocation. When these Counsels 
were institutionalized, as they were in monasticism, there 
y.as never the intention to drive all men and women 
into monasteries, although it was intended that the 
example of so great perfection in the few would diffuse 
its influence over all the Church and benefit sinner as 
well as saint. This, too, has been misunderstood. Per- 
haps the occasion for the misunderstanding was the in- 
ordinate zeal of some Christian writers. Some of those 
writers failed to see the world as it is. They pictured 
it as steeped in iniquity, and consequently, were led to 
believe and to say that no one could save his soul 
except in the monastic state. Such was never the belief 
of the official Church. We should look to the decision 
of competent ecclesiastical authority and not be misled 
by occasional exaggerations of writers who were inspired 
by their own fears, and though occasionally we find in 
the corrupt manners of the times partial justification 
for their opinions, we should always remember that their 
judgment is not that of the Church. 

The Counsels of Perfection furnished a definite ideal 
towards which human nature could tend, and thus be 
prevented from falling below human standards, as it 
did in pre-Christian times. In a word, then, to the 
ideals based on physical, intellectual and moral values, 
Christianity added the spiritual, which, while it neither 
subverts these nor supplants what is good in them, adds 
to them, vitalizes them, and thus brings them up to a 
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higher and nobler form of activity. Christianity solved 
the problem of education in a manner at once simple, 
decisive and permanent. There was something hesi- 
tating, halting, fluctuating about pagan ideals. Christ, 
by instituting His Church, which was to continue His 
work, gave permanency and consistency as well as author- 
ity to the Christian ideal. Ever ancient and ever new, 
.the Christian Church has been confronted with a variety 
of educational problems, she has met in each age con- 
ditions entirely new, and she has met them with resource- 
fulness and a wealth of expedients which could come 
from no human source. But, always true to her mis- 
sion, her solution of every problem has been: The spir- 
itual interests are supreme. “What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” She has paid dearly in misrepresenta- 
tion and calumny for the maintenance of that principle. 
Her children have paid dearly for it in the temporal 
sacrifices they make. But the price is well paid, and 
will be paid as long as it is required. 





